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Association Notes 


by Elsie E. Whitney 


A Report on the Kidger Award: 


At the May meeting of the N.E.A.S.S.T. in Amherst at the University of & 
Massachusetts, the fifth Kidger Award was made to Edward H. Merrill of 
Brookline High School. At the Association luncheon the chairman of the 
Kidger Committee, Miss Elsie E. Whitney, was introduced, She told about 
the origin of the award, given in honor of Horace Kidger who served @ 
secretary-treasurer of the New England History Teachers Association for § 
more than twenty-five years. Mr. Kidger is well-known to people in the area 
as the former Head of the Social Studies Department of Newton High 
School and Junior College, teacher at summer sessions at Harvard, Cornell, 
and the University of Massachusetts, and as the author of several textbooks. 
He is now retired, but as busy as ever. Mr. Kidger, according to custom, 
presented the award which consists of a citation and a book certificate. 
Mr. Merrill, recipient of the award, is the author of several textbooks and 
has recently been appointed the Director of Social Studies for Brookline. 


Previous recipients of this honor are: 


Professor Sidney B. Fay 1952 
Miss Elsie E. Whitney 1953 
Professor Harold U. Faulkner 1954 
Mr. Henry W. Bragdon 1956 


The Kidger committee is now trying to build up a fund, the income of 
which will pay the award expenses each year. Anyone who would like to 
make a contribution may send it to the chairman of the committee. 


| 
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Odyssey of a Young American: 
excerpts from a small boy’s diary* 


[1857 was a year of great historical meaning for young Americe. In 
March of that year James Buchanan, a Northern Democrat with Southern 
proclivities, became the nation’s fifteenth president. At almost the same 
moment the United State Supreme Court enunciated its thunderous Dred 
Scott decision, which, by giving Constitutional sanction to the uninhibited 
spread of slavery into the national territories, alienated Northern moderates 
and perhaps made the coming of the Civil War inevitable. Later, in June, 
tariff rates were dropped to a new low; and still later, in August, a great 
financial panic broke over the land, spreading wildly from a Cincinnati 
insurance house throughout the Northeast, and leaving a trail of business 
failure and unemployment in its wake. Meanwhile, through it all savage old 
John Brown, a fugitive from Osawatomie, Kansas, ominously bided his time, 


awaiting his day of reckoning with the slave-holding sinners of the South. 


But for Charles Ripley Bacon, a precocious twelve-year-old boy of decided- 
ly romantic stripe, the America of 1857 was a world far removed from Dred 
Scott and depression. Leaving his Detroit home for the first time in the 
late spring an even century ago, the youth soon discovered himself in the 
center of a wonderful panorama of bustle and beauty as he accompanied 
his school-teacher father on a month’s journey through New York State 
and New England. 


The impressions made upon the boy by his journey were faithfully 
recorded by him along the way, and later, upon his return home, were 
written up in diary form. Excerpts from this recently discovered diary are 
published here for the first time, and with few exceptions are presented 
with the same spelling and punctuation used by the young man who so 
assiduously composed them a century ago. They reveal through the dis- 
cerning and enthusiastic eyes of the young traveler a delightful picture 
of an America long gone by and long forgotten.] 


* Submitted to the BULLETIN by Rosamond Bacon of Stanford University. Specially 
edited for BULLETIN publication by Mrs. Bacon and by Charles A. Jellison of the 
University af New Hampshire. 
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DOWN THE HUDSON RIVER 
June 2-3, 1857 


[After a night passage across Lake Erie from Detroit to Buffalo, 
followed by a full day’s journey by rail across New York State, 
the two travelers reached Albany. Here in the early evening of June 2, 
1857, they boarded the river steamer “New World” for the trip down 
the Hudson to New York City. The presence of Chinese “pagodas” 
noted by the young traveler along the lower Hudson attests to the 
craze for oriental architecture and artifacts that had swept over the 
Northern seaboard regions during the late 1840's and early 1850’s.] 


I was up next morning at half past two to see the beautiful scenery, 
Where in all the world can you find anything more enchantingly beautiful 
than is seen on both sides of the Hudson. On the one hand rises the mighty 
Palisades from 4 to 500 feet high and on the other slopes the beautiful 
bank to the water’s edge covered with tall Oaks and Hickory trees, and 
winding walks and summer houses built in the Gothic fashion or [in the 
style of} Chinese pagodas with stone steps leading down to the boathouse 
on the shore. I suppose it is needless to say what kind of a boat was en 
closed for you can imagine it as fine as its owner. I can describe only | 
the tops of the houses, for they were the only part we could see, being 
so encircled with shrubbery. They were generally made of polished marble 
or of hewn stone. All along we would see pretty little villages and they 
looked as white as snow as the morning sun shone upon them. At 5 o’clock 
the scenery changed as away in the distance we saw what looked like 
myriads of flagpoles. As we drew near I saw that it was the great Emporium 
of the Western Hemisphere. The steamboats and vessels crowded thickly 
around us. Soon we were where as I thought we could not see land the 
vessels were so thick. 


As soon as we landed we went to the “Northern Hotel” and got some 
breakfast after which the landlord was so kind as to take us up to the 
park where we saw the statue of Washington, after which we went down 
to the Fulton Ferry and crossed over to Brooklyn, and got on to the horse 
cars and rode up to 14th street, and proceeded to the house of Mr. Coffin 
an intimate friend of fathers. When we got almost there we saw two men 
talking, father thought one of them was Mr. Coffin so he called out “Haloo 
Josy” (for that was his first name). The man came up to him and said 
“You haint got him this time, but he lives right up there”. 


B child. Pretty soon the driver stopped and we all got out, and went a little 
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GREENWOOD CEMETERY 
June 3, 1857 


After eating dinner we all got into a carriage and proceeded to Green- 
wood Cemetery, the city of the dead, where a great many people from 
the city go in their leisure hours, for it is a very beautiful place. It seemed 
to me like a large boquet, the Dog-wood blossoms so nicely interwoven 
with the hedges and trees, beautiful flowers, climbing Ivy, and now and 
then a little streamlet winding its way down to some small pond with a 
fountain in the middle of it, and then hurrying and gurgling and jumping 
on to another pond of water and so on till it unites itself with the broad 
ocean. Then as thick as the people of New York towered lofty and mag- 
nificent monuments along with the low and humble, but none of these 
will be respected at the day of judgment. Among them I noticed paticularly 
those of “Miss Canda”, “Henry Cornell”; The “Sea Captain” was standing 
on a high marble block taking the altitude of the sun.-The Fireman’s monu- 
ment, was a large statue of a fireman holding in his arm an infant. This 
is a true representation as he sacrifised his own life in saving that of the 


way into the wood, and saw an image of an infant — lying on a pillow, 
and underneath was carved in the marble this inscription, “Heaven hath 
one angel more”. After looking at numerous marble and stone tombs one 
of which we went into, it being just finished, there were at least fifty stone 
shelves to put the coffins on, we returned home very much pleased with 


Greenwood. 


CONY ISLAND 
June 4, 1857 


After breakfast our friends proposed to us what we should do that day. 
It was concluded that we should take a ride to Cony Island. Very soon 
the scene was changed. Instead of the busy city we saw the most enchanting 
country avenues which bordered on the bay, on one side were large and 
beautiful mansions and on the other hand sloped the bank to the water’s 
edge upon whose bosom floated large ships of war, but said I, who lives 
hear? I soon learned that the yellow fever had drove them all away the 
summer before. Passing on we came to fort Hamilton and got permission 
to enter it. There was a sentinal at the gate and one marching up and 
down the four sides of the parade ground. We also saw the soldiers drill, 
etc. After satisfying our curiosity, we returned to the carriage. After riding 
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along awhile we saw some gentlemen and ladies eating roast clams, so we 
stopped and got some also. Father paid them two shillings. Very soon we 
came to the sea side; I and a young lady who was with us ran down to 
the beach full quarter of a mile on the purest white sand, we wrote our 
names in it and picked up some large and beautiful shells, some of which 
I now have in the parlor, and one I placed on my grandmother’s grave 
in Vermont. Also I tasted of the water which I found to be very disagreable 
— Father came running up to us, pointing and telling us “to look there!” § 
which we did and saw a large shoal of porpoises between 10 and 20 feet 
long, all a going the same way still and solemn as it were to eternity. ht 
was a solemn scene if looked upon in the right manner, such monsters 
jumping high out of the water in their play; Father found a lead peneil 
which had possibly washed over from the old world, or out of some 
drowned man’s pocket, or more probably some visitor to this beautiful 
place had dropped on the sand. How happy I should be to have a little j 
cottage in this lovely spot where I could live when I get old, where I might 
have the vigorous sea breeze playing with my gray locks, but as I suppose 
this cannot be, I must be content to spend my days on the marshy shores 
of the Detroit. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
June 5 


[Erected in 1853 to house the first international exposition ever 
held in the United States, the New York Crystal Palace was a huge, 
cross-shaped structure built largely of iron and glass, and spread 
over nearly a quarter of a million square feet of city-owned land in 
old Resevoir Square. Serving principally as a center for various types 
of public exhibits, the Crystal Palace represented something of a 
tourists’ Mecca until its destruction by fire in October of 1858.] 


After breakfast next morning we all got into the horse cars and rode 
down to the ferry, crossed over the river, got into an omnibus and rode 
up Broadway which has more fine buildings than any city in the Western 
Hemisphere. They were generaly five or 6 stories high with marble fronts 
. ... Pretty soon we turned off on another street and in an hour we reached 
the Crystal Palace. On the outside it looked like a large sign of addition 
or cross. The first thing I saw when I entered was a large white bear 
stuffed. The next thing that attracted my attention was a statue of an 
Amazon — a large female warrior on horse back with a South American 
Lion clinging to the horses neck and the woman piercing him with a spear. 
This stood about 20 feet high. 
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The statue of Washington stood in the middle of the room and was 
made of bronze. he was seated upon a large horse of about the same size 
us the amazon. At the further end was a large grizzly bear with a collar 
around his neck, and printed on it “Uncle Bruin”. Christ and his twelve 
disciples were made of marble and of life size. In the upper hall was the 
needle work, among which I noticed worked in worsted on large mats 
15 or 20 feet high and about 25 long, pictures of Sanchopanza and his 
master, especially where the servants of the Inn blanketed Sanchopanza 
in the barn yard for not paying for the corn his mule eat and Don Quixote 
rode around swearing eternal vengence upon them. 

After staying in this delightful place till noon we all went to the “Astor 
House” and took dinner. This house was built by the richest man in 
America, and is now owned by his son. I think it must have cost several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

We then went to the house of Mr. Coffins and he gave us a large and 
beautiful book with all the engravings of the articles at the Crystal Palace 
at the Worlds Fair for which we felt very grateful. We then proceeded to 
the “Bay State” and that night we slept on the ocean. 


BOSTON AND BUNKER HILL 
June 8, 1857 


Early morning of June 8 found us either in the horse cars or omnibuss 
rattling over the paved streets of Neponsett and Boston, now hurrying 
through dark and narrow alleys, now passing swiftly through broad and 
spacious avenues untill we reached the middle of Boston, where we got 
off and wandered about till noon, when we went into a saloon and eat some 
dinner, after which we again renewed our survey of the city. We proceeded 
to the State House, which was very large and beautiful, and we went all 
over it. There was a statue of Gen. Washington, the father of his country, 
in marble. We then went up stairs to a very spacious hall handsomely 
decorated with relics of the revolution, such as old caps, guns, swords, 
drums, etc., ete., which had been used by our ancestors in times which 
tried mens souls. 

Then we went to Boston Common a beautiful park of 75 acres. There were 
gravel walks running all over it, overhung with shade trees. In the center 
was a large pond, with a fountain in the middle of it. Near it was “Wash- 
ingtons Elm”, the famous tree under which Washington first gathered to- 
gether the army of the United States and appeared before them as “Com- 
mander in Chief”. There was an iron fence around it and its limbs were 
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supported with iron braces that its gigantic branches might not split of 
showing how much they valued it. 

Leaving this beautiful place we went across Charleston Bridge, and pro 
ceeded to the “Navy Yard”. There were there several immense “men of 
war”, but the officers would not allow us to go on board of them. 

The dry dock was a very large structure, sufficiently spacious to contain 
the largest ships. It was wailed on the sides and bottom with hewn granile. 
The cannons were enclosed in a large square, they numbered over 500. 
This square was surrounded by beautiful grounds, on which were the 
officers’ residences, the road was swept clean twice a day by the marines 

Leaving here we went to Bunker Hill Monument. Who can imagine that 
man could ever have built such an edifice? It seemed to me that a super 
natural power only could have raised such a building. Over 200 feet high 
and 321 steps to level ground. We passed around it eight times in going 
up, at the top were four large windows, from which we could see all over 
the country. It was a fine view. Away in one direction we could see Boston 
Harbour, with its many vessels, and in all other directions we could see 
nothing but houses — houses. 

Descending from this lofty place we went to Mr. Morses and took tea. 
After which I went out alone and saw the beautiful “Mystic River”. It 
looked like gold, as it reflected the rays of the setting sun; I went again 
to the Monument, and walked about the grounds. When I returned I was 
joined by my friends and we went to the spot where the “Yankees” re 
treated from “Breeds Hill”, and threw up entrenchments. These can be 
plainly traced at the present day. 


BOSTON, JUNE 9TH, & 10TH, 1857 


Next day I retraced my steps to Boston. As I rode along in the omnibas, 
1 took my last view of that wonderful structure, “the monument”. In going 
over the city I saw a very old church, it was built before the revolution 
and is called “Old South Church”. When the British had posession of 
Boston they used it as a stable. There is a cannon ball stuck in the front 
part of it, which was thrown by the Americans from “Dorchester Hight” 
when they were trying to drive the British out of town. We wandered over 
Roxbury and several other towns adjoining Boston the rest of the day, 
but I was tired of seeing houses so I resolved the next day that I would 
take a ramble through the woods. 

Accordingly next morning the sun rising bright and living we prepared 
our selves for a hot day’s tramp. As we walked along the beautiful road 
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we saw many beautiful mansions: one of these I will describe to you. It 
Mm was built of marble and situated on a lot of about 20 acres; Thz build- 
am ing was on the back part of the grounds, with a winding avenue runing 
™ up to the door, it was paved with gravel, and overhung with Maples and 
Oaks, with Grape vines and ivy now and then interwoven with flowers 
climbing up them forming a pretty archway. I did not see anyone enjoy- 
ing these fairy like grounds, save two workmen who were cleaning the 
avenue, but I heard the little birds singing their merry songs in the leafy 
boughs. 

Pretty soon we arrived at the graveyard, but it did not look much like 
= “Greenwood”, in New York. There were no lofty monuments, but they were 
all substantial and in good taste. On one of the slabs I noticed carved 
in the marble, a chain in the shape of a ring, broken below, meaning I 
suppose, that the dead person was parted from his friends here below & 
joined to those above. Leaving, we started for home through the woods 
and a more pleasant walk I never had. . . . It was a beautiful road through 
which we walked. By our side danced a little rivulet, and at length we 
reached a small pond. . . . On its bank I saw several frogs stretched out 
in the sunshine, and one mud turtle. 

We reached home tired and hungry. We had for dinner, baked pork 
and beans, which I relish very much. Late in the afternoon I took my 
leave of these dear friends, and proceeded on foot to Dorchester Hights. 


A DAY AT LOWELL 


Early morning of the 12th of June 1857, found us on the “Boston & 
Lowell”, bound for the depot of the latter place, and then to the house 
of Mr. Ripley my uncle. After dinner the old gentleman sent word to the 
the mills that they must get along without his services that afternoon, as 
he has some friends from Detroit = with whom he wished to visit. 
After dinner we all went to the Lawrence Mill which is one of the largest 
of these wonderful manufactories, where thousands of men and women are 
employed to work many many more thousands of looms and jennies, making 
more cloth in this city alone in a year than all the women in the United 
States, could. make in a lifetime. One can hardly imagine that human 
ingenuity could have invented these wonderful machines; Their whurring, 
and buzzing, and rattling and humming, together with the great heat of 
a midsummers day increased by the friction of the machinery made my 
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head ache and I was glad to return to the house; I sought shelter from 
the burning sun under the spreading branches of an friendly Elm tree, 
The wind swept delightfully by, rustling the leaves of my great parasol, 
and cooling my heated brow. In a short time my head was entirely eased 
of its pain. 

After supper I took another delightful trip, to view the works of at 
and nature alongside of the canal which supplied all the mill on its margin 
with power. This was a work of art as you could plainly see, as its sides 
were walled up with granite, and ran straight or crooked according to the 
views of the person who built it, or the crookedness of the stream. While 
on the other side, down 40 or 50 feet, dashed the waters of a broad river 


against rocks of every size, color and discription. It was a charming sight § 


before me. The sun was setting with all its splendor, and the river looked 
like a bed of gold, as the gorgeous rays of the setting sun shone and re 
flected on the snow white foam and the dancing eddies of the “Merrimack,” 

Soon the sun sunk below the visible horizon, and its place was well 
supplied by the placid moon and the twinkling stars. - - - How kind and 
thoughtful was the Maker of the universe in providing for us not only 
the necessaries of life, but in giving many more additional pleasures both 
pleasing to the eye and elevating to the mind and how highly should we 
appreciate these many blessings, as coming from the good Father of us all, 


TO VERMONT AND GRANDFATHER 
June 13, 1857 


At seven o’clock we were again on the rattling cars bound for the 
mountains. . . . When we arrived at Royalton [Vermont] we took the 
stage for the still higher country. It was a beautiful road, and the aif 
seemed to have been washed clean of the choking dust by a refreshing 
shower. In the stage with us was a man who had a large bundle of bank 
notes which he was taking to his bank in Chelsea. At half past four o’clock 
we arrived at the quiet little village of Chelsea. We went to my Uncles 
end after tea we took a walk up the brook, which is about 12 feet wide 
but which they thought to be a very large stream. On my way I gathered 
some tender twigs from the birch tree which is delicious to chew. 

Next morning we sent to the livery and got a horse, and such a one 
we do not see every day, he was a real “vermont horse”, large, well shaped, 


beautiful, and strong withal, for he carried four of us, two trunks, and 
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a marble slab, in a large cypress wagon five miles up the mountains, in 
a short time, and did not puff any at that. 

When we arrived at my Grand-fathers, we found that he had gone down 
to Corinth to church, but instead of him we found there my Great-Grand- 
father who had come to visit my Grand-mother, but a man was quickly 
dispatched and after a few hours the old gentleman was seen coming, and 
in a few minutes we were happy. We then led him into the bedroom, and 
there spread out on the bed was his presents, viz. - - - 3 pair of pantloons, 
2 coats, 1 vest, 8 collars, 2 cravats, 1 hat, a watch and an old mans rig. 

I went out to see the spring and the little stone house, which my father 
built over it, when he was boy; It spouted out of a crack in a large 
rock and as | drank of its crystal waters I remembered that its pure stream 


had quenched the thirst of many of my friends that were now sleeping 
in the dust. 


WASHINGTON ON THE MOUNTAINS 


June 14-26 


My Grand Fathers house is situated in the town of Washington, and 
about half way up one of the mountains of the eastern branch. Before his 
door rises a little brook, which after uniting with many others winds it- 
self around the mountains and at last unites with the Connecticut, and 
after a journey of more than a 100 miles mingles its waters with the 
broad ocean. 

The road in front is as nice as a grass plot or pasture, weeks pass by 
sometimes without a single wagon passing. You may imagine that it would 
be very lonely here, and so it would be for a person that has always lived 
in the city, but you must make the birds, cattle, fowls of the barn yard 
end the everlasting mountains your companions. 

The Yankee has his jack-knife with which he carves his turnip watches 
and whittles his wooden chains. It is his play thing, and in fact it is his 
greatest joy to sit down on the banks of the meandering rivulet and make 
his own tops. I could not help thinking of the difference of this country 
in summer and winter. In the former season the hills have a coat of green 
and are beautiful beyond description but in winter they are covered with 
their snowey mantle and are very cold. 

One day late in the afternoon we went up to the top of the mountain 
and such a scene I never before beheld. The western horizon was enriched 
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by the rays of the setting sun and scolloped by the distant mountains iz 
the west which looked like clouds on the distant sky. And away in th 
east rose the White Hills of New Hampshire, which looked like pillars o 
salt lifted up as it were to the very skies... . 


THE BIRTH-DAY FESTIVAL 
June 26 


On the morning of the 26th of June 1857, we were all up with the sm 
to prepare the festivity of my fathers birthday, who was 49 years old. ... 
After breakfast my uncle and I took a large basket and went across the] 
fields to a neighbor to get some dishes. On our way we gathered plenty 
of wild strawberries. We crossed a beautiful little rivulet — which danced 
and rippled along as merrily as you can imagine, It was bordered’ with 
firs and spruces, and the little birds in their branches were singing their 
morning praise to their Creator. The grass was wet with dew from heaven 
and the flowers sent forth their fragrance and I thought of this pretty 
little verse: — 


“Morn amid the mountains 
Lovely solitude 

Gushing streams and fountains 
Murmer “God is good.” 


For the past two or three days we had two cooks and a man employed 
to prepare the dinner. About ten o’clock the company began to come i. | 
On some you could see the wrinkles of many years, but the hard hands 
of all showed they were working farmers. When dinner was over father 
arranged his “pipers” on the grass outside, after which he passed around 
some lemonade, mixed with a little “old monogoheia” which put them i 
excellent humer. They wrestled, pitched quoits, and performed other feats § 
of strength for more than an hour, after which we all went down the 
mountain to the burying ground, to see the graves of our relations, whieh 
we had heaped up anew and planted evergreens at the head and foot of 
about a dozen, and at the head of my grandmothers, we had placed a 
marble slab with the simple word, “Mother” inscribed upon it, and on 
this grave I placed a little heap of stones, and on the top of them a hand- 
some sea shell, which I had picked up on the shore of the Atlantic a few 
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days before. . . . There in the village of the dead we bade our friends 
hn affectionate farewell and the next morning we turned our faces toward 
he setting sun. 


OUR DEPARTURE 


June 27 


It was a very hot morning when we left the old homestead, As we were 
starting, 1 looked back and saw my Grandfather. . . . The tears trickled 
down his furrowed cheek. He watched us until the hill top hid us from 
his view, and then no doubt he turned away with heavy heart. 

As we had a very strong horse we succeeded in traveling over 18 miles 
of mountain road in a little over three hours. - - - We stopped several 
times to refresh ourselves by washing down the choking dust by the 
sparkling water of some gushing spring. 

About 11 o’clock we arrived at the beautiful village of Bradford. It is 
situated in a charming valley, at the other end of which we could see 
another town called Haverhill. We went to the house of Mr. Dickey and 
dined. Till late in the afternoon was taken up in talking politics and other 
matters, after which we all went over to the mansion of Mr. Grenough, who 
had just discovered a way to prevent camphene from exploding when 
ignited in a bottle with a match, He showed us the experiment, and suc- 
ceeded admirably for it burnt like a candle. - - - Next day was the sab- 
bath and we went to church and heard a good sermon. 

On the following day we went to the Paper mills. While I was watching 
them roll the paper a boy went in under it, there was so much electricity 
excited by the paper passing through the machinery, that his hair stood 
on end. We were informed that the brown paper was made of straw and 
a few rags which after being mixed with water and sulphuric acid in large 
troughs and the water being pressed from it went through a process of 
machinery which I am not able to discribe, was cut by a large knife, 
folded, packed, and sent to different parts of the world. The white paper 
was made on the same way, but was composed of linen or cotton rags. 
At 12 o’clock we were again on the rattling cars bound for White River 
Junction on the Connecticut River. 
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JOURNEY HOME 


We arrived at White River Junction in about two hours, but even then 


we had a journey before us of more than 300 miles before we could stop. § 


Later, that evening, just as the sun was setting we passed over a portion 
of Lake Champiaine on to a very large island on which was a beautiful 
village called “Grand Isle.” Everything looked so fresh that it seemed to 
me that it would be delightful to spend a summer on this beautiful lake. 
In a few minutes we crossed over another channel to the city of Rouses 
Point, which is in the very north east corner of New York. Night came on 
dreary, wet, and rainy. Most of the passengers got off, and we had plenty 
of room. I could not sleep any, but at midnight the joyful cry of “Ogdens- 
burg” resounded in my ears. . . . At half past one we were sound asleep 
in the “St. Lawrence Hotel.” 

The next morning we were on board of a large steamer bound for Lewis 
ton on the Niagra River. As we passed up the river of the “Thousand 
Isles” we could almost touch the foliage of these beautiful islands. They 
were so thick. Some were nothing but massive rocks, with hardly a grain 
of sand upon them. Others were covered with verdure. And among the 
leafy bough the birds were singing their morning praise of their Creator. 
About 11 o’clock we reached Lake Ontario. I sat mostly on the back deck, 
watching the waves in the distance as they heaved to and fro and the while 
caps sparkled in the sunbeams. I could not make any observations, except 
on the boat. I thought what a good thing it is that we are endowed with 
wisdom so that we have the power and skill to make such a mighty structure 
and wonderful machine as the Steam Boat. If we were like brutes we would 
have nothing but our instinct to tell us where to get our daily food. How 
thankful should we be that God has given us power to reason, so that 
we can make boats and cars to convey us across the mighty deep, and 
over many a mile of land, to visit our distant friends. 

In the afternoon of the last day of June we arrived at Lewiston. Here 
we landed. In a short time we were on the cars. The track lay along the 
banks of the Niagra, whose channel, within ten feet of us dropped down 
to the waters edge. Soon we came in sight of the two greatest works of 
art and nature, viz. the Suspension Bridge and the Falls of Niagra. One 
spanned a chasm of hundreds of feet deep; upon which heavy trains of cars 
daily pass. While the waters of the other, leaped over the rocks and thun- 
dered in the bed below. I remarked to father that I had seen more in the 
passed five minutes than in all the rest of my journey. I should have been 
glad to have spent a few days here, but our thoughts were on the dear 
ones, from whom we had been so long seperated. 
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In the evening we arrived at Buffalo, and went immediately on board the 
splended steamer “Mississippi” bound for home. I will only say that the 
next day we arrived at the place of our destiny, and were kindly welcomed 
by all, — even our faithful dog — like Ulysses, “Longing to behold his 
ancient lord again, — Him when he saw he rose and ran to meet, And 
fawned and licked his feet, t’was all he could.” All seemed nicer and 
pleasanter than anything we had seen abroad; And we owned up that 
home, sweet home, is, — after all the place to be happy. 


Cuartes R. Bacon 
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“Practical Politics” and a Liberal Education 
by Donald R. Matthews* 


(The following is the second in a series of BULLETIN articles to be devoted t 
the description and discussion of special courses or programs of study now being 
offered in New England colleges and universities.) 


“Government 34a. American Political Parties. Their structure, operation, 
and place in the American system of government, Field study and partici. 
pation in a political campaign.” 


A course description from § 
the Smith College Bulletin. 


To the reader concerned with the protection of liberal education from 
the ravages of vocationalism and “education for adjustment,” this aca- 
demic blurb may come as a surprise. Could it be that a college which 
stoutly refuses to teach future housewives how to cook is teaching them § 
how to be precinct captains, political candidates, or League of Women 
Voters presidents? To instruct the young in the history, organization, and 
function of the American party system is a perfectly legitimate and honor 
able endeavor. But to give academic credit to students for participating 
in a political campaign (as this course clearly does) — well, that is an 
entirely different matter. Does this kind of course have any place in a 
liberal education? What educational value is there in exposing impression 
able young ladies to the hard and sometimes grubby facts of “practical 
politics”? What problems — ethical, pedagogical, and political — does 
such a course present? As the instructor of this course, I have wrestled 
with these questions for five years. The temptation to unburden my “answers” 
has finally proved irresistible. 


THE TREND 


But this article would hardly be worth writing, let alone reading, if 
Smith College were alone in offering such a course. It is not. Most of the 
New England colleges and universities give similar courses stressing “field 
study” of and participation in “practical politics.” Some nearby instite 
tions — Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Amherst, and Mount Holyoke for instance 
— offer elaborate programs in which this approach is used extensively. 


* Formerly of Smith College, Dr. Matthews is now Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of North Carolin. 
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And the trend toward the practical approach, toward bringing the under- 
graduate student into personal contact with politicians, toward giving at 
least some academic credit for student participation in politics is evident 
throughout the entire country. Since World War II, it is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that scores, perhaps hundreds, of courses like the one 
at Smith have been begun. 

Why? 

One reason goes by the name of the Citizenship Clearing House; another, 
The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. The CCH, established as an 
adjunct of the New York University Law School by Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
(now Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court), has supplied the 
leadership; the Falk Foundation has supplied the cash. 

The idea behind the CCH program is a simple one, American politics 
is not attracting sufficiently capable men and women. The mediocrity of 
most public officials and party workers is widely recognized. The answer to 
these problems is clear: “Better minds for better politics.”! 

These minds are to be found in the colleges. By invigorating the teach- 
ing of political science courses, and by encouraging instructors to emphasize 
political action, the CCH hopes to encourage college men and women into 
more active and effective citizenship. 

As a beginning, the CCH hired Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed as con- 
sultants, and they in turn conducted two elaborate surveys of the teaching 
of politics courses throughout the country.2 The Reed reports found that 
training and motivating college men and women for political participation 
was not a conspicuous part of American higher education. 

Supported first by the Falk Foundation and now by the Ford Foundation, 
the CCH has done its best to alter this situation. Week long “Summer 
Workshops” were begun at which young political scientists were exposed to 
the ideas of their more experienced colleagues, political leaders, and the 
CCH. Eighteen state and regional CCH affiliates were set up to push the 
CCH idea. Short, weekend conferences have been held in many parts of 
the nation.? Instructors of courses on American politics are sent the newsy 
CCH Bulletin. By 1956, some 400 colleges and universities had become in- 
volved, in one way or another, with the Clearing House’s activities.* 


1. Cf. “Better Minds for Better Politics,” pubiished by the Citizenship Clearing 
House, 40 Washington Square South, New York 3, N. Y. Copies of this and other 
CCH publications cited herein are available from CCH upon request. 
_ 2. Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed, Evaluation of Citizenship Training and Incentive 
in American Colleges and Universities, The Citizenship Clearing House, 1950; and 
Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed, Preparing College Men and Women for Politics, The 
Citizenship Clearing House, 1952. 

3. For details.see The Action Program of the Citizenship Clearing House. 

4. Rhoten A, Smith, “The Citizenship Clearing House: Retrospect and Prospect,” 
a preeeenen at the meeting of the American Political Science Association, September, 
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Some, perhaps a good many, political scientists have thus come to accept 
the CCH philosophy. Still others, not totally committed to the CCH brand 
of activism, have found field work an attractive teaching “gimmick.” A few, 
no doubt, were lured into trying field work programs simply because the 
foundation funds, like Mount Everest, were there. But “field work” has 
caught on as a teaching device for still another reason — an increasing 
number of political scientists have become interested in systematic empirical 
analysis. Until recent years, at least, political science has been a highly 
formal and legalistic discipline. In analyzing political reality we, as a pro 
fession, have tended “to take the legal technicalities as the theme and treat 
everything else as variation.” But, in recent years, this older_approach to 
the study of politics has been supplemented by systematic — or, if you 
will, “scientific” — observation of the behavior of individuals and groups 
in political situations. This kind of political science requires that both the 
teacher and the student get out of the classroom and library and into the 
“field.”’5 

Thus for a number of reasons a new method of teaching politics has 
been born. Is it any good? 


DILEMMAS AND DANGERS 


There is, or so it seems to me, no single answer to this question. Per 
haps the best way to see this is to look at some of the dilemmas and dangers 
in using field work and political participation in a college course on 
American politics. 

Most of these are of a practical and administrative sort. The instructor 
of such a course must be thoroughly conversant with the politics of his 
area, and yet avoid partisanship or identification with inter-party factions. 
The chances are fairly high that sooner or later, no matter how fair he 
may be, the instructor will come under political attack. Running a program 
of political field work is a time-consuming task; some teaching schedules 
are already so heavy that it is well-nigh impossible to run a field work 
program, too. The instructor must be suited by temperament, personality, 
and background to work closely with politicians. Indeed the local political 
terrain — whether the area is one-party or two-party, urban or rural, 
whether elections are partisan or non-partisan, the time of year at which 
elections are held, the attitudes of local politicians toward the idea, and so 
on — largely determine the kind of program that is possible. But most of 


5. For a sampling of the empirical work now being done by political scientists see 
H. Eulau, S. J. Eldersveld, and M. Janowitz (Eds.), Political Behavior, Glencoe, Tl, 
The Free Press, 1956. 
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these problems can be solved with imagination and tact. The greatest diffi- 
culties and dilemmas of using political field work as a part of a college 
course lie elsewhere, 

The first major danger of this kind of course might be called the 
activist fallacy. In some courses — and unfortunately in some of the CCH 
literature — political activity seems to have become an end in itself. Ring- 
ing doorbells, licking stamps and sealing envelopes, attending party meet- 
ings, running for office, voting have become — at least by implications — 
the essence of good citizenship. Of course, few would deny that this is 
nonsense. But I suggest that, in some courses, this is the main message 
carried away by the students. To obscure the fact that thought and under- 
standing are the keys to good citizenship is a curious consequence of a 
campaign begun with the slogan “Better Minds for Better Politics.” But 
such, from time to time and from place to place, would seem to occur. 

A second danger of this approach to teaching politics is that the teacher 
and students will become overly devoted to raw experience. “ The only 
way to learn about a subject,” this line of thought goes, “is to go out 
and rub your nose in it, personally to experience it.” This point of view 
appeals mightily to practicing politicians; they, after all, are the ones who 
really understand politics. But this too is an obvious fallacy. Unanalysed 
experience is of little if any value. It is the process of analysing their own 
political experiences that is of value to students, not the experiences them- 
selves. 

Right here we have hit upon the hardest job of the teacher in such a 
course. He must see to it that his students learn something worth while 
about politics from the slice of political life to which they have been ex- 
posed. The kind of thing students learn directly from politicians (i.e., 
how to canvass, the ethnic make-up of Ward 3, how to get a campaign con- 
tribution from the local liquor dealers) is of little academic significance. 
Without analysis it tells the students little if anything about the American 
political system, how it operates and why. Political insight comes only from 
applying what the students have learned from lectures, reading and class- 
room discussion to their own observations and experiences. It does not 
come easily even then. 

A proper relating of the field work and classroom instruction is thus the 
way to avoid this second danger. How this happy integration is to be 
achieved I am unable to say with any assurance. I have, however, developed 
a few rules of thumb: 

1. Don’t let the tail wag the dog. It is possible to have far too much 
field work in a course. Allow the students plenty of time to think, read, 
and write as well as to “participate.” 

2. Don’t allow the students to be just observers. Encourage them to be- 
come emotionally involved in the electoral fortunes of a candidate or party. 
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Otherwise, they are likely to assume that they are God and the people they 
study, slobs. 

3. Enthusiastic participation is not enough. Require every student to write 
an analysis of his or her candidate, organization, or campaign. 

4. Give the students plenty of help in iectures, reading, individual and 
group conferences. if you do not have enough time to provide detailed, 
day-by-day supervision of the field work, do not even try to teach polities § 
this way. 

Still another danger in building a course around political field work is § 
that the course will become, often without the instructor’s awareness, a 
course in “How to Win in Politics.” This kind of thing should-no more be 
taught in colleges and universities than campfire building or intermediate 
basketball. And it is likely to be incompetent teaching too. The skills and 
techniques needed to be a success in politics vary so widely from area to 
area and change so fast that any instruction a college student receives in 
the fine art of politicking is likely to be of little or no value when, and 
if, in the future he should try to use them. Moreover, this course orienta- 
tion encourages an “inside-dopester” point of view about politics. A com- 
pletely instrumental approach, pseudo-objectivity, a lack of emotional im 
volvement are, as David Reisman has argued, the subtlest and most fashion- 
able forms of political apathy. 

Thus the difficulties and dangers of using political participation and ob 
servation as a teaching device are substantial. The course may lead to good 
citizenship. It may be a valuable intellectual exercise, but it need not be, 
It all depends on how the course is done and this depends largely upon why 
it is done. If the instructor has the proper goal in mind while planning 
and teaching the course, most if not all of the dilemmas and dangers of 
the technique disappear. What then should be the goal? 


“PRACTICAL POLITICS” AND A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


First of all, it is essential to forget about making one’s students into 
political activists. To conduct a course deliberately with this objective in 
mind is both self-defeating and improper. 

A propagandistic course aimed at politically “activating” students just 
does not work. The instructor’s message is dismissed by present day under 
graduates as so much pious pleading. It is about as likely to have the 
desired impact as frequent exhortations to go to church on Sunday are 
likely to lead to a genuine religious revival. But even if it “worked,” the 
adoption of this goal would be wrong. The job of the liberal arts college 
is to educate, not indoctrinate. Our responsibility as educators is to turn 
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cut thoughtful, responsible, “liberated” men and women. One truly edu- 
cated man or woman will be a far more valuable citizen than any number 
of half-trained but brain-washed political activists. 

And, I believe, the field work teaching technique can help us create the 
truly educated man or woman. There is no better way to obtain the all 
important “feel” of American politics. The opportunity to do independent 
field research can be invaluable to the invariably over-regimented under- 
graduate student. The chance to apply the lessons of the classrcom to the 
analysis of a real political situation can be an exciting and intellectually 
rewarding experience. If political field work does not have these results, it 
should be abandoned in favor of more conventional teaching methods. 

The Citizenship Clearing House, the Falk and Ford Foundations deserve 
considerable credit for popularizing a new approach to the teaching of 
politics. Certainly, the teaching of this subject was, and still is, in need 
of bold experimentation. But let us not forget that the legitimate goal of 
a college course on politics — sometimes lost in all the foggy talk about 
active citizenship — is knowledge. The teacher who forgets this fails to 
meet his responsibility to his students, his institution, and his society. 
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Recent Developments in Social Studies Testing 
by Robert Solomon* 


(The following paper was read before the spring meeting of the N.E.A.S.S.T. at 
the University of Massachusetts, May 11, 1957.) 


Having accepted your invitation to speak about “Recent Developments 
in Social Studies Testing,” 1 decided it would be interesting to see how 
really new and important were the developments I would describe. 

And so I pulled from the shelf the Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Association. Many of you are, 
I am certain, more familiar than I with the work of that Commission of 
Charles Beard, Isaiah Bowman, George Counts, Carlton Hayes, and others, 
Specifically, I turned to Chapter VI of the Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission, which was prepared in October, 1932, - - - twenty-five 
years ago. Chapter VI is entitled “Tests and Testing.” 

Interestingly, for my purposes, attention in the chapter is directed pri- 
marily to “certain new forms of tests.” As all of you are aware, the ma 
jority of the tests developed today by the Educational Testing Service, the 
tests with which I am most familiar, are what Beard and his associates 
termed the “new-type” test, that is the objective test. 

What I found in the Report turns out to be quite relevant to some of 
the recent developments in social studies testing I wish to talk about to 
day. Let me read excerpts from the Commission’s Report, written when 
Hoover was still president, and I was in the 3rd grade. 


“The new-type tests, when applied to the social sciences, are subject to 
severe limitations: like all forms of schoolroom examination they are 
confined to the immediate outcomes of instruction and throw little if 
any light on the long-time results, but being mechanical in character 
they are even inapplicable to many of the immediate outcomes of 
instruction. 

The experience of social science teachers with new-type tests indicates 
that such tests are competent to test, for academic purposes, memory 
of facts, a partial understanding (definition) of terms used in social 
studies, at least in some relations, and certain logical, discriminatory, 
and associational powers. 

The experience of social science teachers indicates, on the other hand, 
that the new-type tests are of very limited competence in measuring 
the desirable skills . . . and attitudes involved in obtaining informa- 
tion, in authenticating and analyzing sources, in weighing evidence, 
in drawing conclusions, and in constructing from such operations 
schemes of knowledge and thought. 

In the construction of tests in the social sciences, . . . technique, apart 
from knowledge of subject matter and thought about the purposes 
and ends of instruction, is worthless.” 


* Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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My purpose in quoting the Report of the AHA Commission on the Social 
Studies is to give you an indication of why I think the recent tests develop- 
ments I am about to describe are significant. As I describe these new social 
studies tests, I hope you will agree with me that though the wheels turn 
slowly, some progress is being made towards correcting some of the short- 
comings of objective tests noted twenty-five years ago. 

The tests I have in mind are all ones with which I am familiar because 
of my work at Educational Testing Service. As you know ETS, in addition 
to its work with other tests, develops and distributes to schools and colleges 
the Cooperative Tests, and develops and administers for the College En- 
trance Examination Board the College Board Tests. I should like to describe 
in detail the new Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational Progress in 
Social Studies, and then tell you something about the College Board Experi- 
mental Test of Developed Ability in Social Studies. 

Let us start with the Cooperative STEP Tests. STEP is our abbrevi- 
ation for their full title, Sequential Tests of Educationa] Progress. There 
are, in fact, Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) in seven 
major areas of school and college instruction. These are Social Studies, 
Science, Mathematics, Reading, Listening, Writing, and Essay Writing. That 
is, there is in this series both an objective and an essay test of writing. 

I shall confine my attention to the STEP Social Studies, but in a general 
way my remarks are applicable to the tests in the other areas as well. 

The Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational Progress in Social 
Studies are not merely a new series of traditional achievement tests. They 
represent an attempt to break through the older patterns of achievement 
testing and to view the whole educational sequence in social studies from 
fourth grade through the sophomore year in college as a continuous process. 

To date, most measures of social studies achievement have been tests of 
specific subject matter, The focus of such tests has been upon particular 
grade levels and upon the content of instruction in particular courses or re- 
lated sets of courses. For the most part the user of such tests has been 
forced to evaluate student progress and accomplishment in social studies 
without reference to previous accomplishment in the area. 

These tests have served the social studies teacher in various ways and 
with varying degrees of success. However, like the members of the Com- 
mission for the Social Studies, social studies teachers have become inter- 
ested in more than how much booklearned material the student can reveal. 
They tend increasingly to think in terms of what the student can do with 
his knowledge — how he can organize it and apply it in new situations. 

They tend, too, to stress the importance of individual student progress. 
And they tend.to question whether testing by grade and subject alone is 
geared to present-day instructional needs. In addition, they seem agreed 
that when the specific content of particular social studies courses is set 
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aside, a number of basic understandings and abilities remain, and that 
social studies teaching from the elementary school through at least the 
first two years of college contributes, in varying degrees, to the develop. 
ment of these basic understandings and abilities. Furthermore, the idea is 
increasingly being stressed that in the appraisal and guidance of individ. 
uals it is not enough merely to know where a student now stands with re 
spect to his mastery of these “basics.” It is equally important to know how 
his present status compares with his standing of last year or the year before. 
In other words, there appears to be a need for some evidence as to the 
progress of both individuals and groups throughout their social studies 


education. 


What does this need imply for testing? In the first place, any test used 
to measure the development of the individual must be long enough to pro- 
vide an adequate sample of his performance and to yield a reliable meas 
ure of his ability. Short, “easy-to-use” tests that are satisfactory for measure- 
ment of group progress often are not adequate for thorough assessment 
of an individual student’s development. 


Second, if testing is to reflect the continuity sought in teaching, tests of 
achievement in any area must measure the same abilities and understand- 
ings over a long range of years on a single continuous score scale. Only 
with such continuity in measurement can the cumulative effects of instruc 
tion be ascertained. Shifting from one short-range test or battery to an- 
other, as the student progresses through school, fails to provide a measure 
of the desired continuity. 


Third, if a system of testing is to measure important outcomes of im 
struction, without undue restriction on teaching methods and materials, the 
tests need to be focused on the critical abilities and understandings in social 
studies which are the common goal of all methods and materials utilized 
in that area. 


And finally, in order to assess the student’s ability to apply and use 
knowledge, it is necessary to test him with problem situations which are 
new to him. An instrument affording such problem situations must of neces 
sity be quite different from the traditional quick-recall test composed large- 
ly of unrelated questions. 

Put together, these considerations point to a need for a new kind of 
social studies test. The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress in Social 
Studies represent an attempt to create such a test. 

You have probably noticed that I have spoken of tests in the plural. 
STEP Social Studies is actually a series of eight tests at four educational 
levels, grades 4, 5, and 6; grades 7, 8, and 9; grades 10, 11, and 12; and 
the freshman and sophomore years of college. At each level two equivalent 
forms are provided. Each test is 70 minutes in length. 
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This arrangement of test forms means two things. First, it means that 
each test contains items which are appropriate in content and difficulty 
for the range of grades intended. Second, it means that each test provides 
a reliable measure for a certain range of grades, and that where one test 
ceases to be reliable another takes over. 

How did ETS go about building these tests? I think that is a story 
which is not only interesting, but is one which will give you a much better 
understanding of STEP Social Studies. 

As is always the case with any new process or product, STEP Social 
Studies began with an idea. Proposals for a continuous and integrated 
series of tests, aimed at the critical outcomes of social studies education, 
came in many forms from many educators. In part, the genesis of the idea 
can be found in the Report of the AHA Commission on the Social Studies. 
The function of ETS in this instance was to convert a widely held idea 
into action. 

Our first step (no pun intended) was to select a planning committee of 
social studies teachers, representing all levels of instruction from the ele- 
mentary grades through the first years of college. 

The Committee gathered in Princeton in April, 1955, for a four-day 
meeting. The purpose of that meeting was to prepare a general statement 
of the important outcomes of social studies instruction from grade 4 through 
14 which would provide the basis for developing the STEP Social Studies. 
It was decided at the outset that although social values and social attitudes 
are admittedly within the realm of social studies education, valid measure- 
ment of them is a difficult and delicate task, and that STEP Social Studies 
would be confined to an assessment of social literacy as opposed to, let 
us say, social adjustment. 


»—< 


The Committee based its work on three assumptions: 

* that social studies instruction at all levels has a definite 
contribution to make toward the goal of achieving 
informed, effective citizens 

* that despite wide variations in social studies programs, 
certain important abilities and understandings may 
be identified which can be accepted by nearly all | 
social studies teachers 

* that what a student can do with what he knows is 

_ as important as what he knows 
Here is the statement of basic abilities and understandings which the 
committee identified as defining important outcomes of social studies in- 
struction: 


Basic Abilities - 
The effective citizen should be able to read and interpret social studies 
materials — maps, charts, graphs, cartoons, pictures, diagrams, the printed 
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word. This may involve seeing relationships among the basic facts, terms, 
trends, and concepts learned. It may also require him to: 


* Identify generalizations, main points, and central issues 

Identify, compare, and contrast underlying values, attitudes, 
assumptions, biases, and motives 

Distinguish fact from opinion; recognize propaganda 

Assess adequacy of data with respect to relevancy, suffici- 
ency, verifiability, and consistency 

Compare and contrast data 

Apply appropriate outside information and criteria 

Draw valid generalizations and conclusions 


Basic Understandings 


Although the following understandings are stated in the present, a 
thorough appreciation of them will involve a realization of how the past 
has contributed, what the present situation is, and what the future may § 
bring. With increasing insight and breadth of perception, the student should 
be able to understand: 


? a nature of social change and its effect on man’s ways of 
iving 

* The profound effects of geographic environment on man’s 
institutions and ways of living 

* Control over the forces of nature as a major factor in ac- 
counting for the ways in which we live today 

* The nature of a democratic society and the rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of free men 

* The means by which society directs and regulates the be- 
havior of its members 

* Man’s economic wants and the ways of satisfying them 

* The ways in which man attempts to understand and adjust 
to his environment and his place in the universe 

* The interdependence among individuals, communities, socie- 
ties, regions, and nations 

* The sources of human nature and personality 


This statement of understandings and abilities, stemming as it did from 
a consideration of the purposes and ends of social studies instruction, pro- 
vided the foundation on which to build STEP Social Studies. 

The actual test construction was done at a “workshop” held in August, 
1955. The planning committee was augmented by a group of competent 
teachers representing different levels, regions of the country, and a variety 
of teaching experiences. The total group was divided into teams. Each team 
was responsible for the test development at one of the four levels. 

Before writing any questions, each team had first to decide how (or 
whether) each understanding and ability was applicable to their particular 
level. They had also to decide how much emphasis each ability and under 
standing should receive in the tests at their particular level. 
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Thus, each team of teachers drew up fairly definitive specifications for 
the tests at their level. Each team asked itself such questions as: How 
much should students at this level be expected to know about this under- 
standing? In terms of testing time allotted, how much weight should each 
understanding receive at this level? What kinds of graphic and printed 
materials can students at this level fairly be expected to be able to under- 
stand and interpret? 

As a teacher wrote a series of question, he classified each one as to 
the understanding and the ability it was intended to measure, and also as 
to its estimated difficulty. In this way, a running tally could be maintained 
of understanding, ability, and difficulty distribution so that gaps in the 
tests could be identified quickly. As sets of questions were completed, they 
were passed along to other team members and ETS staff representatives for 
review, criticism, editing, and revision. 

The members of each team met several times a day to discuss their pro- 
gress and problems. In addition, the entire group was brought together 
periodically so that no one would lose sight of how the tests he was develop- 
ing fitted into the whole pattern of tests. 


We believe that the tests benefited from this workshop approach to test 
development. In the first place, those persons who took part in the work- 
shop agree that the tests are better tests because they reflect the ideas of 
many teachers working with common goals in mind, and working in a 
situation where these common goals could not be lost sight of. A “bright 
idea” which proved inappropriate for the tests at one level could easily 
be passed on to another level. Many of the questions in the upper level 
tests evolved from ideas which were thought too difficult for the lower 
levels, and vice versa, — 

In the second place, it is doubtful that continuity and comparability 
could have been maintained as well within and between levels without 
the constant exchange of ideas fostered by the workshop set-up. 


When the workshops were over, ETS was left with a mass of questions 
which had been assembled into four pre-test, or tryout, forms at each level. 
The pre-test forms contained twice as many items as were needed in the 
final forms, so that only the best questions would eventually be used. For 
the 70-minute final tests to be developed at each level, four 70-minute pre- 
tests were administered. 

As a result of the pre-test administration, ETS had statistical data con- 
cerning the discriminating power and difficulty of every question at the 
level for which it was intended, and for one level above and one below. In 
many cases, original estimates of difficulty had to be altered in light of 
actual student performance, These data gave ETS much more assurance of 
“hitting the mark” with the final forms of the tests. 
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Several criteria were used in selecting questions for use in a final form, 
First, every question used had to be technically sound, that is, free from 
ambiguities, double meanings, etc. A question’s soundness was generally 
revealed by the way students distributed themselves among the varion § 
answer choices. Secondly, the difficulty of each question, as indicated by 
the percentage of students who got it right, was considered. A question had 
to be of the appropriate difficulty for the level intended. Also it had t 
show that it was “measuring student progress.” That is, it was assumed 
that a question should become easier (that is, answered correctly by more 
students) as it was administered to students in successively higher grades. 


Third, care was taken to see that the questions included in each test 
were contributing towards the test’s ability to distinguish between “good” 
and “poor” students. Questions which discriminate properly should be 
answered correctly by more students who did well on the test as a whole 
than students who did poorly on the total test. Questions found to be dis 
criminating poorly (that is, ones on which “poor” students tended to do 
as well as or better than “good” students) were revised or omitted. 


Finally, questions were selected so as to meet the understanding and 
ability specifications set down for the tests at each level. On the basis 
of all of these considerations, two tentative final forms were assembled at 
each level. 


The tests were then sent to the appropriate workshop members for their 
review. In addition, at this stage the tests were also sent to many teachers 
in the field whose fresh approach, it was felt, would point up any weak- 
nesses, inconsistencies, or inaccuracies which had thus far escaped detection. 


In their attempts to measure basic understandings and abilities, it was 
not the purpose of the test authors to wash content out of the tests; rather, 
they wanted to be sure that whatever content was introduced would be of 
basic importance in any social studies curriculum. 


Subject-matter content for the tests was drawn from all areas of the 
social studies — history, geography, economics, government, sociology, ete. 
This content was not intended to be specific to any particular course or set 
of courses, but, rather, of a nature that most students could be expected to 
have learned it in any good social studies course of study. 


The tests at all four levels consist of many “sets” of questions. These 
are groups of questions based upon written materials in various forms, and 
charts, maps, graphs, cartoons, pictures, or other materials appropriate to 
the social studies. Thus, the measurement of progress is provided for not 
only by the increasing complexity of the understandings and abilities being 
tested, but also by increasing complexity of the materials upon which the 
questions are based. For example, although chart reading ability is tested 
at all levels, the increasing scope of ability and understanding expected with 
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higher levels is reflected both in the nature of the questions and the nature 
of the charts themselves. 

As I noted previously, one of the assumptions on which the social studies 
tests are based is that what a student can do with what he knows is as 
important as what he knows. The teachers developing the tests theorized 
that since, in actual practice, students are called upon to use their abili- 
ties in conjunction with their understandings, in the testing situation similar 
demands should be made upon them. Therefore, nearly all of the questions 
in the tests at all four levels require that the student use both his abilities 
and his understandings in arriving at an answer. 

| would like to turn briefly now to one other recent test development. 
This is the College Board Test of Developed Ability in Social Studies. This 
is a test which is presently not a regular part of the College Board test- 
ing program. It is an experimental test, and whether or not it will be- 
come part of the regular Board series will depend on the outcome of the 
research presently being conducted, What is the Test of Developed Ability 
in Social Studies? It is one of a battery of three two-hour tests. There 
are also Tests of Developed Ability in the areas of science and humanities. 
As in the case of all College Board Tests the Test of Developed Ability in 
Social Studies has been developed by a committee of school and college 
teachers with ETS assistance. The TDA Social Studies, TDA being our 
abbreviation for Test of Developed Ability, is simlar in purpose to the 
STEP Social Studies in that it too is an attempt to move away from the 
testing of knowledge of specific details and to emphasize instead the meas- 
urement of depth of understanding and ability to apply knowledge of 
principles to solutions of problems. 

The experimental form of the social studies test consists of a 100-item 
objective section requiring 80 minutes and an essay section requiring 40 
minutes. In the objective section, there are questions testing understanding 
of important concepts, terms, relationships, and trends in the social studies 
— questions testing the student’s understanding of the significance of im- 
portant historical figures, of key events in the development of Western 
society, of factors which underlie contemporary problems. The student also 
answers questions based on data such as he might encounter as a student 
or citizen — two editorials to be analyzed and compared, real and imaginary 
maps to be interpreted, selections from current articles to be placed in 
historical context, cartoons to be criticized and explained, graphs to be 
read and related to events studied in courses in history or economics. In 
the essay section, the student is presented with two short quotations and 
is asked to discuss one of them. In answering the question he is expected 
to (1) analyze the statement, (2) present arguments in support of the 
statement, (3) present arguments against the statement, and (4) present 
and justify his own conclusions. 
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From the very beginning the TDA committee has been aware of the 
difficulty of securing reliable measurement from a single short essay, but 
they have felt that the essay is justified as an indication of the importance 
of ability to write on social studies topics even if the measurement is un- 
reliable. They point to the generally low scores students made on the essay 
section in the experimental administration of the test as an indication of 
a lack in the students’ background. They believe that the presence of an 
essay section in the examination will encourage secondary school teachers 
to require more writing in social studies classes, 

One question which arose during the development of TDA Social Studies 
was whether this kind of test would be generally acceptable to school and 
college teachers. To verify the judgment of the TDA Social Studies Com 
mittee, their statement of objectives and their test questions were sub 
mitted to a representative panel of secondary school and college teachers. 

The outcome of this survey was that the panel judgments confirmed the 
committee judgments. In general, there appeared to be a high degree of 
agreement that the tests were acceptable. For example, the social studies 
committee believed that an essay section should be added to the test, and 
the panel members concurred overwhelmingly. 

In addition to being acceptable to social studies teachers the TDA Social 
Studies, together with the rest of the TDA battery, must demonstrate that 
it yields results which are reasonable in terms of a student’s training and 
experience, and it must also prove that it can predict a student’s college 
performance as well as the present College Board tests. All this is currently 
being investigated. 

If TDA Social Studies, together with the other TDA’s, proves success 
ful, it may become part of the regular Board testing program by 1960, 
How these new tests will fit into the pattern of the present Board testing 
is uncertain. 

In any event, it is significant that the approach to social studies testing 
for college-bound students that is found in TDA is very similar to that 
found in the new Cooperative STEP Social Studies, and that both these 
new tests, one entirely objective, the other mainly so, are attempting to 
measure outcomes of social studies instruction which the Social Studies 
Commission of twenty-five years ago felt could not possibly be measured 
with objective tests. 

I am not suggesting that all the problems of objective testing have been 
solved. Far from it. But I cite these two recent developments to you as 
evidence of progress. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tension of Citizenship 


by Mark Roelofs 
(New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1957. Pp. xviii, 260. $4.00.) 


Professor Roelofs’ THE TENSION OF CITIZENSHIP should prove as 
stimulating to the teacher of social science as to the professional political 
scientist. Too frequently secondary school teachers tend to remove the con- 
cept of citizenship from its historic context, with the consequence that 
students receive a warped and oversimplified interpretation of a basic idea 
of democatic government. Citizenship, Professor Roelofs reminds us, has 
its origins in three diverse patterns of Western thought. From each, citizen- 
ship has gained a different aspect: from the Greeks, participation; from 
the Hebrews, service; and from the Christian-Roman tradition, individualism. 
As the author rightly points out, these aspects are by their very nature 
in conflict, the first two requiring public duty and the third, private occu- 
pation. 


Of particular importance is Professor Roelofs’ conclusion that the most 
important of the ideals of citizenship — individualism — is “in a weakened 
condition, barely understood and poorly defended.” Thus, it is to a de- 
fense of individualism in a social context that the author turns in his 
concluding chapters. The theory of individualism presented will seem alien 
perhaps to many teachers of social science, particularly the abrupt dis- 
missal of the philosophy of the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as “inappropriate to modern conditions.” Yet the basic contri- 
bution of this volume lies in its adaptation of the idea of moral obligation 
propounded by contemporary English liberals, There can be no doubt that 
Professor Roelofs has provided many a professor of political theory with 
a source of debate for seminars for some years to come. 


One additional comment is in order. The author is a unique political 
scientist — he writes with clarity, style, and often with a piquant touch. 
(“The New England town meeting is dear to the hearts of the writers of 
textbooks because of its mere existence. The question whether it is an 
effective governmental institution seems to be a quite separate matter.”) 


University of New Hampshire Davip C. Knapp 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Cont) 


The Negro in the United States 
Revised Edition. By E. Franklin Frazier 


(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. xxxiii, 769, $6.40.) 


The first edition of this Book (1949) was well received by scholars in 
the field of race relations. With its comprehensive picture of the Negro, 
his history, his institutions, his problems, and his relations with whites in 
America, it constitutes an objective and ready source of information re 
garding this area of such current vital importance. Many changes have 
taken place in the position of the Negro in the United States in the last 
eight years; a revision was certainly in order. 

Frazier has brought up to date some of the material dealing with the 
demographic aspects of the Negro situation. He has given some emphasis 
to the impact of the Supreme Court’s decisions on educational segregation, 
and to other changes in Negro-white relations. He has made a thorough 
revision of the final chapter on “Prospects for Integration of the Negro 
Into American Society.” A two page “Supplementary Bibliography” has 
been added. 

Since a major portion of the book deals with historical developments, 
the reader of the revised volume should not be surprised to find that the 
vast majority of the pages are identical to those in the earlier edition. How- 
ever, this reader was surprised to find that only slight modifications have 
been made in those sections of the book which presumably deal with the 
current situation. Although recent changes in the position of the Negro 
in the United States made the revision necessary, this revised edition does 
not adequately reveal those changes. There is too much reliance placed 
upon data from the 1940 census where 1950 census figures are available. 
In presenting material about the development of Negro institutions, the 
author stops with the situation in 1949, or before. A minor error, which 
symbolizes the incompleteness of the revision, appears on page 555 where 
Walter White is referred to as a current leader of the N.A.A.C.P.; Mr. 
White died on March 21, 1955. The additions to the bibliography are in 
complete. If the chapters had been brought up to date the new bibliographic 
items could have been placed in the original chapter-divided bibliography. 

Having reported that only a limited amount of change is revealed in the 
revised edition, it should again be emphasized that the book does present 
an objective picture of the Negro as he has lived in America. The basis 
_ for Professor Frazier’s reputation in the field of race relations is apparent 
in the quality of this valuable book. The book is well worth owning; if 
one does not have the 1949 edition, the 1957 edition should be obtained. 


University of New Hampshire MELVILLE NIELSON 
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BREASTED-HARDING SERIES 


48 COLORED WALL MAPS — EACH 44x32 in. 


HISTORY & ond Moder 


TEACHING TOOLS of TESTED VALUE 

The accepted standard in World History Maps. Used in schools and colleges 

throughout the nation and the world. A visual presentation of historical en- 
vironment through the ages. 

D. G. World History Atlases — Size 8x 11” 


Adapted from the Breasted-Harding wall maps. — in two i 
BH62p for students, and BH48p for teachers. Covering the history of the world 
from ancient times to the - — day. 


DENOYER -GEPPERT Co. 


R. M. BEUTTEL, Box 94, Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 
New England Representative {outside of Connecticut) 


“The competition for men’s minds 


Democracy vs. Communism 


by KENNETH COLEGROVE 


By presenting a clear, balanced picture of the world’s two major competing 
ideologies, this new text gives high school students a understanding 
and treatment of individual citizens. 


For examination copies, write to the School Department, 


VAN NOSTRAND Street 


“A 


= 
begins when they are students. 
This is when they must be taught to 
discriminate between truth and false- 
; hood. Specifically, this is when they 
must be taught to discriminate between 
the American form of government and 
the Soviet form.” 
Dwicut D. Eisenhower 
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